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THIS IS AMERICA 
By Aileen E. MacGeorge, Librarian, Stevens Point Public Library 


We celebrated America Month in the 
Stevens Point Public Library. Of course 
not in the way planned when we pur- 
chased the posters. The old Burns’ quota- 
tion about the best laid plans of men 
and mice ganging, oh somewhere, was 
impressed upon the staff with unexpected 
emphasis. Of the two exhibits planned 
the one in the children’s department fi- 
nally appeared in form similar to the 
original plans. But in the adult depart- 
ment there was no time to work out a 
formal exhibit. During a day near Feb- 
ruary 12th groups of novels on United 
States history were pulled from the 
shelves in a hit or miss fashion and ar- 
ranged on the long table in the book 
room. No newspaper publicity was given 
the exhibit and only two small posters 
were used inside the library. The books 
were there, if any library patron wanted 
to read them; if not, well there are plen- 
ty of others in the stacks just a few 
feet away. 

As far as the library staff were con- 
cerned, they were far too busy with the 
more pressing problems of a bumper cir- 
culation and the guiding of grade school 


classes through their annual visits for 
instruction in the use of the library to 
worry about the fate of a few novels. 
At the end of the first week the exhibit 
was looking rather thin and a quick 
search through several days circulation 
indicated that most of Kenneth Roberts’ 
books and Honore Willsie Morrow’s had 
been picked out by readers looking for 
good stories. To remedy the exhibit some 
one took ten minutes off and took a few 
more good American stories from the 
shelves and again placed them rather in- 
formally on the table. Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll’s “As the Earth Turns” stood next 
to Jenning’s “Next to Valour” and Stew- 
art Edward White’s “Pole Star” rubbed 
covers with Derleth’s “Wind Over Wis- 
consin.” It was a rather motley list as 
books go for no one took time to make 
the group representative or to pick out 
special types. These were just novels on 
American life and history which hap- 
pened to be on the shelves that day. Of- 
ten during the hectic weeks which fol- 
lowed some one of the staff would try to 
return the books to the table instead of 
shelving them. And they were hectic 
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weeks for March had the second largest 
monthly circulation in the history of the 
library. 

And still the America Month display 
held on. It was easier to leave it there 
than to take time to plan another dis- 
play. And the books did go out. Many 
books that had not been in circulation 
for several months were in immediate 
demand once they were on the table. 

Finally with a chance to draw a breath 
we took stock of two months’ work. Dur- 
ing the Easter lull we planned to move 
two book stacks to make room for a 
third. From the sociologies to the biog- 
raphies five tons of books were carefully 
piled on floors and tables. Of course the 
exhibit had to go. It was time any way, 
for it had shrunk to almost nothing. 
Now we could get out something else. At 
least that is what we thought. But just 
as we were getting the last of the travel 
books back on the shelves and still had 
the biographies to go, one of the few 
patrons to visit us on that Maundy 
Thursday morning dashed in. “Where 
are all of thé books that were on the 
table?” she gasped while trying to catch 
her breath, “I found so many good stor- 
ies there.” 


And that made me think—just what 
are we as librarians trying to do in this 
crisis which faces America? What is 
our main goal? Of course many of us 
have definite jobs ahead. Books to answer 
the very pressing and definite problems 
of national defense must be provided, 
books on welding, machine tools, rivet- 
ing, books on any subject from diesel 
engines to airplane propellers. Those li- 
brarians in highly industrialized areas 
are finding real satisfactions in doing a 
real defense job for America. But li- 
braries in America range from the 
monumental building on Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue down to the baby 
station in that new WPA project. And 
while there is only one Forty-second 
street building there are literally hun- 
dreds of tiny public libraries dotted over 
the country giving service to cross road 
communities. Only we librarians in these 
small places cannot have lions on our 
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doorsteps to give us courage. But we do 
have a closer contact with the people and 
there is a big piece of work waiting 
for us. 

We Can Defend America! This is a 
war of ideas and to defend our America 
we must deal in ideas. These Americans 
with whom we work must have the op- 
portunity to learn the why and the how 
of our democracy. It is not enough that 
a man learn to rivet, to weld or to run 
a lathe. He must understand America so 
that he may achieve that unity of spirit 
so essential in this crisis. And here in 
these libraries dotted over the land are 
the books with ideas to defend America, 
to brace civilian morale against explosive 
impact of disaster and depression, books 
to give people a clearer picture and a 
more definite impression of this country. 
We have faced crises before. In the first 
volume of “The War Years” Carl Sand- 
burg describes the confusion of the 
spring of 1861. Americans can take it. 
That is made clear in “Come Spring” by 
Ben Ames Williams or in “Wilderness 
Wife” by Kathrene Pinkerton. There is 
a unity to American life. Regional novels 
bring out that fact. Childhood is essen- 
tially the same whether portrayed in 
“The Yearling” by Marjorie Rawlings 
or in “For Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes” by George Martin. Gladys Hasty 
Carroll in “As the Earth Turns” and 
Mary Rak in “The Cowman’s Wife” 
touched hands across the United States 
and brought good stories of American 
farm life. 

And just who are these Americans? 
Louis Adamic tries to answer the ques- 
tion in “From Many Lands” as does 
“Who Are These Americans” from The 
Peoples’ Library. Rockwell Kent in “This 
is My Own” describes his love for Amer- 
ica in the homely phrase “I love America 
as I love salt.” And when one stops to 
think it is really the salty tang of Amer- 
ican life that makes it worth while. With 
that same savor Bruce Lancaster tells 
the story of the Indiana and Illinois 
country of Lincoln’s day in “For Us the 
Living.” And what real American will 
not enjoy the story of the true American 
heraldry in “Hot Irons” which brings to 
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all of us the romance of the west and 
the cattle brands? Any librarian can add 
a hundred books to the list without half 
trying. 


And what better place to learn the 
roots of our democracy than in Bruce 
Lancaster’s “Guns of Burgoyne” where 
Kurt Ahrens, after the surrender, lis- 
tened while the New England militia 
exercised the basic American right of 
free discussion. “Who Are These Ameri- 
cans” by Sears clearly states the impor- 
tance of that right but Lem Carter in 
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Lancaster’s book makes it more dramatic 
when he says, 

“I say to that, Mr. Conant, that we 
fight for a country, a free country build- 
ed, sir, on three p’ints . . . Builded on 
the three p’ints that have held New 
England together—a free church, free 
schools and the town meetin’.” 

In these public libraries here are the 
ideas, the tools, to strengthen, to forge, 
to unify the spirit of America. These 
public libraries are democratic institu- 
tions ready for service in a democratic 
land. 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE—A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


Since our last report of the State-Wide 
W. P. A. Library Project in October, 
1940, three more counties, Marathon. 
Douglas and Vernon are operating li- 
brary service demonstrations. This 
brings the total number of counties to 7 
and the number of small communities 
without public libraries now being served 
through local stations to 59. Arrange- 
ments are being made to establish the 
same form of service in Eau Claire 
County within the month. 

The supervisors of the recently organ- 
ized counties are Miss Gloria Oakes, 
Douglas; Miss Helen Anderson, Mara- 
thon, and Miss Margie Sornson, Vernon. 

The Children’s Bookmobile has finished 
its demonstration period in Crawford, 
Grant, Iowa and Rock Counties. 128 
communities were served over 70 of 
which were rural and graded schools. In 
spite of cold weather and icy roads, the 
circulation averaged 3,000 per month. 
The result has been an increased inter- 
est in books not only for children, but 
also for adults, and a movement is on 
foot for the establishment of some form 
of permanent library service. 

The Shawano County bookmobile is 
still operating successfully, serving 124 


schools. A circulation of 5,000 volumes 
per month has been built up. In addition 
to the bookmobile, Shawano County also 
has 18 very active stations with over 
5,700 borrowers. 

The newest bookmobile development is 
in the northern part of the state and 
will include 3 or 4 counties in one demon- 
stration with service to both children 
and adults. It is to be known as the 
North Wisconsin Bookmobile Service. 

Two more bookmobiles are to be as- 
signed to the southern part of the state 
this fall. Requests for them have already 
been received from officials of several 
counties. 


The bookstock has been increased by 
8,000 volumes in the past six months. 
This has been made possible by Travel- 
ing Library loans, gifts from the Madi- 
son Public Library and through Federal 
funds. 

Miss Ione Nelson, who has been the 
W. P. A. Library Supervisor in the 
Menomonie district, has been appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor with head- 
quarters in Madison. 

VIVIAN CANFIELD 
State Library Supervisor 
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THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Second Congressional District 
Randolph, May 1 

The Second District conference met 
this year in the charming environment 
of the Hutchinson Memorial Library in 
Randolph with Miss Emma Howitt, local 
librarian, presiding. The meeting opened 
with words of welcome by H. W. Kamp- 
en, president of the library board. Mr. 
Kampen told of the make-up of the Ran- 
dolph community, its background of set- 
tlement and nationality. Speaking of the 
library’s relation to the community, he 
touched on such matters as the use of 
the library by older people, are their 
needs being met? Are men using the li- 
brary? Older people of foreign birth; 
and Service to the surrounding country. 

Mr. Lester followed, presenting a re- 
view of library legislation and related 
matters, with special reference to the 
book postage rate, state aid, civil service, 
passage of the bill establishing the cal- 
endar year as a basis for the fiscal year 
(affecting villages); passage of a uni- 
form accounting bill, setting up a single 
way of handling public finds; passage 
of the bill permitting reimbursement of 
trustees for attendance at state meet- 
ings or for other expenses connected with 
library business. 

Other matters touched on were the 
Index to “home-made” bibliographies, in 
preparation by the Junior members, and 
the Better Homes week observance, for 
which several lists and pamphlets were 
offered for distribution. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
Lester’s report, centering chiefly on fis- 
cal matters. 

Mrs. Mary T. Ryan, of the School Li- 
braries Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction, next discussed Book 
service to boys and girls, putting strong- 
est emphasis on work with teachers. 
“Reading teachers make reading boys 
and girls,” said Mrs. Ryan. Too few 
teachers now read. One mistake we have 
been making is to give them too much. 
Our lists are too long. Teachers (who 
are not librarians) are overwhelmed by 
them. She told of the work the School 


Library Division is doing with supervis- 
ing teachers and referred to a 5 year 
plan that is being carried out in a se- 
lected number of Wisconsin high schools, 
one feature of which is an experiment to 
create respect for public property. 

Mrs. J. W. Hobkirk of Fox Lake fol- 
lowed with What can a community ex- 
pect of a librarian. 

A bountiful luncheon, served in the 
basement of the library, with tables gay 
with bouquets of spring flowers and mu- 
sical numbers contributed by high school 
students, introduced an enjoyable social 
interlude, with opportunity following to 
look around the library and engage in 
discussion. 

Twenty-one libraries responded to the 
Roll Call topic: What would you do 
with a gift of $100? Cambria would buy 
children’s books; Columbus would equip 
a work room; Fox Lake would build up 
History and the 600’s; Horicon would 
pay a cataloger to finish revision of the 
catalog; Rio would make a down pay- 
ment on a furnace; Waupun would buy 
books or provide speakers on the war 
situation; while Randolph reported that 
it really had happened and that the 
money was spent for books. 

The afternoon was devoted to short 
talks on the relationship of librarians, 
teachers and leaders of groups. Helen 
Deffner, Columbus, represented the li- 
brarians; D. A. Morgan, Superintendent 
of Randolph, represented teachers, and 
Miss Florence Wickersham, Supervisor 
of Children’s Reading, spoke for the 
schools. Miss Deffner defined public re- 
lationships in a library; Mr. Morgan 
suggested that schools should use the 
public library as part of the scheme not 
as a last resort; Miss Wickersham told 
of the fine cooperation her project is 
receiving from the libraries in the five 
towns embraced in the experiment. 

Hazel Anton, Randolph high school 
student, gave a brief talk on What the 
library has done for me, stressing such 
things as acquaintance with magazines 
like Consumer’s Digest, help in writing 
a paper on the history of newspapers, 
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books of games and entertainment for 
use at parties, acquaintance with the 
Readers Guide as a help in current 
events and debate work. 

As the final number on the program 
Rev. W. W. Holliday of Randolph talked 
on Books I Have Enjoyed Reading. Al- 
though he put emphasis on religious 
books he defined Religion broadly as life, 
wherever we find it. Books mentioned 
included: Christianity, as inquiry into 
its nature and truth, by Rall; Women of 
the Bible, by Morton; This is the vic- 
tory, by Weatherhead; Religious educa- 
tion in the home, by Cope; One foot in 
heaven, by Spence. 

During the course of the meeting Mrs. 
Nancy Thomas spoke as a representative 
of W. L. A. and A. L. A.; and Miss Allie 
Freeman read a tribute to the late Mary 
E. Porter, former librarian at Portage, 
and a valued member of this group. 


Not in the formal wording of a resolu- 
tion, but expressing our real and deep 
sense of loss, we wish to recall at this 
time and to pay tribute to the memory 
of Mary Porter of the Portage library, 
who until the time of her passing was 
one of our most interested and active 
members. We wish this to become a part 
of the minutes of this meeting, and to 
have a copy sent to Miss Porter’s sister 
at Portage, Wisconsin. 

Tea served by the library board 


brought a profitable and most enjoyable 
meeting to a close. 

Libraries represented 21; registration 
34, guests at lunch bringing the number 
up to 50. 

On invitation of the Library Board, 
Fox Lake was decided on as the place of 
next year’s meeting. 

M. K. R. 


Public Relations 
A Summary of Miss Deffner’s Talk 


Public relations in a library consist of 
the art of getting along with people. It 
embraces all human relationships. In a 
small library these are often very in- 
timate, because in a small town every- 
one knows every one’s business. Making 
the atmosphere of the library as infor- 
mal as possible consistent with good work 
helps a great deal. The Columbus library 
has had good results from a small radio 
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kept at the desk. On quiet afternoons 
when little serious study is going on, 
soft music from WHA contributes to an 
atmosphere on which many readers have 
commented favorably. The librarian’s at- 
titude is of the utmost importance. Be- 
ware of that “speculative” look, as a 
patron approaches the desk. It is dis- 
concerting to many would-be readers. It 
has been known to make some people 
turn on their heels and walk out again. 
Put a smile under that stare, although 
I might caution against that smile be- 
coming too “professional.” It is not in 
advertising that we further our public 
relations but in our day to day practice 
of meeting people. The library and the 
librarian should be active in civic affairs. 
Cultivate the men who run your news- 
paper, they also are interested in the 
welfare of the community. Your local 
reporter, if you are on good terms with 
him, will give you the best publicity. 
Meet the man who comes to read the 
meter, the man who delivers packages, 
as well as other working men, with a 
friendly, neighborly attitude. It will cre- 
ate good will for the library even if it 
does not gain him as a reader. It may 
make borrowers of his children. Be folk- 
sy. In these times perhaps you can also 
offer something of what this poem ex- 


presses. 


When calmer years appraise these troubled days 

And scholars probe the records of our age 

To find some spark of reason in the maze 

Of hate and strife that fills each gloomy page, 

Shall they then find it strange that here alone 

Some few souls out of all sought to ignore 

The wars and threats of wars our time had 
known 

And found their peace in verse and bookish 
lore? 

Shall they account us maddest of the mad 

Who dared to read, and think of quiet things 

While conflict raged abroad and greed steelclad 

Shadowed the tired world with deadly wings? 

Perhaps, and yet some day it may be plain 

That we, among our books, alone were sane. 

From—The Step Ladder 


West Central 
Mondovi, May 9 
The West Central Library Conference 
held its fourth meeting at Mondovi on 
May 9, 1941. The meeting was called to 
order by Miss Stai, chairman, at 10:30 
and a gracious address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. C. C. Snoyenbos, Presi- 
dent of the Mondovi Library Board. We 
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all rejoiced with the Mondovi people on 
their fine new library. 

A round table discussion .‘was led by 
Mrs. Edna Schaller, librarian of La 
Crosse County Library. In bringing up 
the subject of inter-library loans it was 
found that Independence, Arcadia, 
Whitehall, and Galesville are successful- 
ly working out the idea in westerns and 
light fiction. In the matter of publicity 
several reported that their local papers 
were glad to print library news and this 
way of advertising was very effective. 
“Book talks” in the local paper at La 
Crosse were most popular, but had to be 
discontinued on account of the extra 
work involved. 

Miss Geraldine Milne,. reference li- 
brarian from the La Crosse Public Li- 
brary, gave a helpful talk on the pamph- 
let file and pictures, with a list of sourc- 
es for pamphlets and some good current 
pamphlets, either free or inexpensive. 
Suggestions were given on weeding out 
pamphlets at regular intervals, using 
newspaper clippings for local material, 
mounting pictures on uniform size con- 
struction paper, and labeling each 
pamphlet with subject heading, library 
stamp, date received. For greater ease 
in using, pamphlets may have own card 
in card catalog or a card in special cata- 
log for the pamphlet files. However, each 
librarian may be original in working out 
her own system as there are no set rules, 
and a pamphlet file may be the source of 
all kinds of up-to-date and valuable in- 
formation for a minimum cost. 

Miss Ella Kneeland, librarian from 
Galesville, gave an inspirational talk on 
magazines and what they may mean to 
a wide variety of people in a small town, 
pointing out that dog-ears are more hon- 
orable in library magazines than shiny 
covers, because they show usefulness to 
their community. She also brought out 
that clubs and churches may very con- 
veniently make subscriptions of maga- 
zines for their special interests to the 
library, where they may be conveniently 
available not only to their own members 
but to others. 

Mrs. Sadie Wolfe, member of the La 
Crosse County Library Board, gave a 
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report on the success of a story hour 
plan carried, out in their library. Each 
Saturday teachers took turns telling 
stories to different age groups using 
stories from one particular country for 
that Saturday. Lists of additional books 
and stories about the particular country 
led to further reading on the subject and 
even to hobby collections and other re- 
lated interests. At the end of the year 
Girl Scouts earned badges in cooking by 
serving children and teachers at a lunch- 
eon with the foods of the countries. 

Suggestions on how to interest adults 
by having regular book review meetings 
and reports on successful attempts were 
given by several members. 

Mrs. Schaller gave a fine talk on the 
defense program and the library, point- 
ing out that it is the library’s duty and 
privilege to keep alive the spirit of de- 
mocracy in our people by giving them 
books for knowledge of other countries, 
especially our American neighbors’ books 
on aeronautics and mechanics, books on 
labor relations, and books on democratic 
principles. “Ignorance is the real threat 
to democracy.” 

Mr. Lester, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, gave a fine re- 
sume of doings in our state legislature 
of concern to libraries. A bill has been 
passed that all financial and yearly re- 
ports of libraries must begin with Janu- 
ary hereafter. Another bill is pending 
that library accounts must be paid 
through order of the city clerk and check 
of the city treasurer after presentation 
of claims, approved at the monthly li- 
brary board meetings. This protects the 
library and is the legal way. He also sug- 
gested that we inform our congressmen 
we wish to see the 1%c postage rate 
continued on books through passage of 
the bill introduced by Senator Meade. 
The Library Commission would appreci- 
ate any index to local material however 
small, from the libraries throughout the 
state. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon 
at the hotel where music was furnished 
by Mondovi talent. 

Mrs. Davis opened the afternoon meet- 
ing with an interesting discussion of the 
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fine children’s books she had brought 
with her for display. A first purchase 
list of children’s books will be sent out 
soon as a contribution of the children’s 
librarians of the state to their fellow 
workers with children. In reality adult 
education really begins with the chil- 
dren, so let us provide the best for them. 

Book reviews of three recent outstand- 
ing biographies, namely Trelawny, Cru- 
sader in crinoline, Out of the night were 
given by Mrs. Frances R. Perry, librari- 
an at Black River Falls. Each book 
brought out a different struggle for per- 
sonal liberty, a subject so pertinent to 
our times. Out of the night closed with 
the thought that each individual must 
earn his liberty for himself—it cannot 
be given. Mrs. Perry’s fine word pictures 
and splendid interpretations made the 
books live. 

Mrs. Nellie Lees, librarian at Foun- 
tain City, gave a list of recent fine fic- 
tion with short reviews and comments. 

At a short business meeting the min- 
utes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. Mrs. Schaller extended an in- 
vitation to the conference to meet at La 
Crosse the coming year and a letter of 
invitation from Miss Maude LeRoy of 
Augusta was read. Miss Stai, chairman, 
appointed a committee of Miss Cripps, 
Miss Mathys, and Miss Nielen to select 
next year’s meeting place, and also the 
chairman, and secretary. La Crosse was 
decided on. A motion was made by Mrs. 
McCain of Galesville for a rising vote of 
thanks to Mondovi for their hospitality 
and was unanimously and wholehearted- 
ly given. The meeting adjourned at 4:00. 

Florence Pedersen, Secretary. 


Rock River Valley 
Lake Geneva, May 13 

The Rock River valley conference held 
at Lake Geneva this year was a banner 
meeting from the point of view of at- 
tendance, with librarians present from 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, and Ocon- 
omowoc and other points less frequently 
represented. The panel discussion on the 
relationship of Library and School which 
opened the program under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Davis proved an unusually 
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stimulating and provocative feature, as 
evidenced by the discussion which fol- 
lowed. The panel opened with a presenta- 
tion by Miss Delourise Layman of the 
situation in Waukesha, where she is 
children’s librarian. Four years ago, she 
said, the boys and girls were not coming 
to the library. Library lessons were giv- 
en in the schools but proved unsatisfac- 
tory because there were too few books. 
Now the children from grades 4-6 come 
to the library. This feature is compul- 
sory, yes, but there is no requirement 
about reading. Yet they do read; they 
sell books to one another. The library 
habit grows by repetition and experience 
is beginning to show that the transfer to 
the adult department is easily made. 

Mrs. Wallace Morris (Marguerite 
Cushman) who followed stated that if 
the period between the 6th grade and col- 
lege years could just be eliminated there 
would be no question of holding young 
people as readers. The trouble comes in 
the high school period. With the high 
school duplicating the public library col- 
lection it is not necessary to go to the 
library. School boards are getting more 
generous with funds. The school librari- 
an feels that she is doing an all impor- 
tant job (she is taught that way) and 
so fails to build up a program by which 
the reader is transferred to the public 
library. Miss Fargo says there will be 
an inevitable “carry over.” Mrs. Morris 
doubts it. The school librarian is too 
busy. Teachers are unaware of an in- 
difference to the problem and are not 
sufficiently prepared. Donna Perrine, 
representing the Madison public library, 
gave an unusually clear and exact ex- 
planation of the Madison system, under 
which all school libraries are adminis- 
tered by the Public Library. What then 
is the function of the Children’s room 
under such a set-up? It is used exten- 
sively by parents and teachers. The 
school librarians draw on the public li- 
brary to meet special needs. Children 
are sent to the public library for special 
material and are urged to use the library 
in vacations. The school libraries keep 
an informal atmosphere and stress read- 
ing for fun. 
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Miriam Engan, children’s librarian, 
Fort Atkinson, pointed out that the li- 
brary still has the pre-school child and 
work with parents. But in general the 
problem is less acute in smaller towns 
where there are no elementary school 
libraries. In reference work the library 
can cooperate with the high school. Miss 
Engan also reported on conclusions ar- 
rived at at the Wausau meeting. (See 
Bulletin Je. ’41) 

Questions and contributions from the 
floor which followed kept Mrs. Davis, 
panel leader, on her toes. Miss Hottes, 
Kenosha, pointed out how closely the life 
of a chlid is now tied up with the school 
through a multiplicity of organizations. 
Only those with a definite desire to read 
come to the public library. Mrs. Landis 
introduced a practical note in stating 
that taxpayers in Waukesha were al- 
ready questioning the need of a double 
budget for school libraries and a chil- 
dren’s room. Mr. Clemons, superinten- 
dent of schools in Lake Geneva, argued 
that through cooperation duplication can 
be avoided. All present felt that Lake 
Geneva was fortunate in having its en- 
lightened school superintendent as presi- 
dent of its library board. Mr. Clemons 
also introduced the pertinent matter of 
liability for accidents which may occur 
when pupils are taken on outside expedi- 
tions. (As to the library for lessons). 
Mr. Busse (McClurg’s) told of a poll of 
high school pupils in Illinois asking why 
they were not using the public library. 
Some of the answers: High school equip- 
ment more attractive and convenient; 
new books never in at the public library; 
too hard to find what you what—with 
the suggested remedy: signs like you 
find in a grocery store! 

So persistent was this discussion, that 
other items scheduled for the morning 
had to be postponed till ‘afternoon. A 
charming little boutonniere for each 
guest, a gift from the Garden Club of 
Lake Geneva, featured the luncheon hour 
spent in the dining room of the Travers 
Hotel. A group of songs by Miss Annette 
Zoerb, supervisor of music in the Lake 
Geneva school made. another pleasant in- 
terlude. With a marked gift for com- 
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edy, Miss Zoerb delighted her listeners 
especially with her humorous selections. 

The address of the day by George C. 
Allez, Associate director of the Library 
School, opened the afternoon program. 
Mr. Allez discussed the world situation, 
America’s relation to it, and the part 
the library should play. 


Jennie T. Schrage of the Traveling 
Library department and Mae Hitchcock, 
librarian, Edgerton, followed with a dis- 
cussion of new demands created by the 
war situation, arriving at much the same 
conclusions, that modifications in library 
demands are less than might by expect- 
ed. Radio broadcasts are now taking the 
place of printed matter in keeping read- 
ers informed, in Miss Schrage’s opinion. 
Both reported increased call for techni- 
cal books from men preparing for new 
jobs. History and background books are 
much read, Miss Schrage reported, par- 
ticularly Mein Kampf and anything by 
or about Churchill. As books to which 
readers should be exposed, Miss Schrage 
mentioned Prepare for peace by Henry 
Wriston, Where do we go from here, by 
Harold Laski, and Begin now by Dorothy 
Sayers. 


Miss Reely reported briefly on the list 
of light’ novels which it had been sug- 
gested that the conference compile. The 
idea had originated with Miss Huth, 
Whitewater, and Mrs. Brann, Lake Gen- 
eva, both of whom had felt the need of 
a list of books for older women who do 
not care for the modern novel. Miss 
Reely distributed the tentative list, ask- 
ing for criticisms and additions (The 
list has since been mimeographed and 
distributed under the title “Happy End- 
ings.”). 


A boat ride to Wychwood, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Wild Life Sanctuary, a 
tour along the woodland trails under the 
guidance of Mr. George Morse, director 
of the Sanctuary and author of My an- 
imal friends, the return boat trip, circl- 
ing about the lake, and finally tea, served 
by the Library Board, brought the gala 
day to a close. 


M. K. R. 
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Wisconsin Valley 
Mosinee, May 20 

The sixth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Valley Library Conference was 
held in Mosinee on May 20th. 

Miss Alice Millerd, president of the 
conference, called the meeting to order 
at ten o’clock, and introduced Mr. H. L. 
Dessert who gave an address of welcome 
to the group. He told the conference that 
the organization was inaugurated in 
Mosinee forty-two years ago and ‘he was 
glad they had again accepted the invita- 
tion to meet at the Joseph Dessert Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Dessert went on to give 
a brief resume of the original program 
which had been held when the library 
was organized, and also something of 
Joseph Dessert’s life and the important 
part he played in giving library service 
to Mosinee. 

Next Miss Dagny Borge of Madison, 
President of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, brought greetings from the 
State Association. She stressed the im- 
portance of belonging to the Wisconsin 
Library Association and also of belong- 
ing to the American Library Association. 
Miss Borge then gave a very interesting 
report of the Institute for National De- 
fense that was held in Madison. The pur- 
pose of the Institute was to provide a 
better understanding of national defense. 

Following Miss Borge, Miss Myrtle 
Cox, Reference Librarian of Wausau, 
gave a very enlightening report on 
“Technical Books and Defense Prob- 
lems.” Miss Cox told about the part the 
public library had played in the last war, 
and how it could help now both in help- 
ing workers in industry and also in 
school training in technical work. She 
then gave a very complete list of books 
and their publishers, that were the best 
in each particular field. 

Miss Aileen MacGeorge of Stevens 
Point then led a discussion on “Books 
librarians like.” The discussion was of 
books we use every day, and Miss Mac- 
George started the discussion by telling 
about the book “American primer” by 
Hayes, which she had found very useful, 
and then the various librarians added 
books to the list each telling in what 
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particular way the book had helped in 
her work. 

During the time the above discussion 
was being held the Trustees met with 
Mr. C. B. Lester of Madison to discuss 
the problems of the library boards. 

Trustees from Amherst, Merrill, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Antigo, Medford and Mos- 
inee were present, and such topics as 
Light fiction, Rental shelves, County 
service, Duties of board members, Sal- 
aries, and Accounting came up for dis- 
cussion. 

At twelve o’clock the meeting was ad- 
journed and everyone went to the St. 
Paul’s dining room where a delicious 
luncheon was served. The Mosinee High 
School Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Bernard Ziegler played several selec- 
tions during the luncheon. 

After the luncheon the meeting was 
again called to order in the club rooms 
of the public library and Miss Millerd 
introduced Mr. George Allez who talked 
on the “Library and National Defense.” 
Mr. Allez brought out the point that li- 
brary service is becoming more and more 
an individual service and you need the 
book to meet the individual. Love of 
books reduces itself into the conduct of 
the right book to the right person at the 
right time. The library must merit the 
support it receives, it is a social and edu- 
cational institution and is the instrument 
of adult education. The first need of to- 
day is the defense of democracy and we 
must face those issues. He stressed the 
fact too that propaganda is not to be 
feared, it is how we take it that mat- 
ters. All suffering humanity looks to 
America and we are unable to close our 
eyes to that. The libraries should get 
the best books they can to work in the 
progress of humanity. In closing Mr. 
Allez recommended the reading of “Em- 
erson.” 

Following the very excellent talk by 
Mr. Allez, the president called the busi- 
ness meeting to order. 

There was a motion made and second- 
ed to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read 
and accepted. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Whittaker, Rhinelander, 
Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, presented the following slate of of- 
ficers for the coming year: 

President—Miss Jessie Sanford, Wis- 
consin Rapids 

Vice-President—Mrs. 
ner, Merrill 

Secretary—Mrs. Fane B. Davis, Rhine- 
lander. 

Treasurer — Miss 
Marshfield 


Nathalie Scrib- 


Selma Bartman, 


Signed 


Dorothy B. Whittaker 
Esther Venne 


Miss Alice Millerd, Marshfield, report- 
ed on the work of the Committee on 
Technical Books as Miss Selma Bark- 
man was unable to be at the meeting. 

Mrs. Fane Davis of the Resolutions 
committee presented the following re- 
solutions: 

Resolved that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the following people: Miss 
Dagny Borge, Mr. George Allez, Mr. 
H. L. Dessert, Mrs. Winifred Davis, Mr. 
C. B. Lester, Mosinee High School Or- 
chestra and Mr. Bernard Ziegler who 
have so kindly given their services and 
time to help us make this meeting a suc- 
cess. Be it further resolved that a vote 
of thanks be extended to the Joseph Des- 
sert Public Library Staff and Library 
Board for allowing us to meet here and 
entertaining us so beautifully. 

Your committee recommends that this 
motion be accepted. 


Marjorie Warner 
Fane B. Davis, Chairman 


The Library Board of the T. B. Scott 
Public Library of Wisconsin Rapids ex- 
tended an invitation to the conference 
to make Wisconsin Rapids the meeting 
place for next year. A motion was made 
and seconded that the invitation be ac- 
cepted. Motion carried. 

Motion made and carried that the 
meeting be adjourned. 

Registration: Members 27; Trustees 
14; Guests 8. 


Jessie Sanford, Secretary 
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Devils Lake 
Wonewoc, May 27 


With Mrs. May Hanzlik, librarian, 
presiding, the beautiful new Wolfenden 
Library opened its doors to the Devil’s 
Lake conference. Time was allowed be- 
fore the beginning of the program to 
tour the building, see the new books (for 
most of the books in the library as well 
as the building itself are new); exam- 
ine the pamphlet and picture files, re- 
cently completed with NYA help; con- 
sider the original shelf arrangement of 
children’s books; inspect the furnace, 
and in general to enjoy this attractive 
addition to Wisconsin’s public buildings. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Kucher, 
president of the Village and Library 
boards, told something of the history of 
the library and the problems involved 
in the construction of the new building. 
The morning program revolved about 
the topic Rural youth and the library. 
Mr. D. Y. Brickson, NYA Supervisor for 
Sauk County, introduced Norman A. 
Johnson, Area Director, who gave an 
illuminating presentation of NYA and 
its services to youth. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that youth is always an ad- 
justment period, whatever the economic 
situation. The primary purpose of NYA, 
which has now been divorced entirely 
from Relief, is to provide work, experi- 
ence which will serve as a guide in 
choosing a life work as well as a bridge 
between school and the job. Rural youth 
in particular suffers from limited experi- 
ence and lack of information about op- 
portunities. The cooperation of librari- 
ans is especially needed in this program, 
since a federal agency is not allowed to 
recruit or solicit. The library can per- 
form a valuable function in informing 
young people of these opportunities to 
learn. 

The very lively discussion which fol- 
lowed this talk showed how alert the li- 
brarians present were to this opportu- 
nity to be of service. Leila Johnson, Bar- 
aboo, who followed, discussed Guidance 
through the high school library. In ad- 
vising students on the choice of a col- 
lege, Miss Johnson puts forward the 
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catalogs of technical schools, since the 
appeal of the social side of life at the 
University is so strong that many stu- 
dents enter without reference to fitness 
or to the future for which they are best 
adapted. 

Margie Sornson, Viroqua, picked up 
where Mr. Norman Johnson had left off, 
showing what her library is already do- 
ing to broaden knowledge of vocational 
opportunities and requirements. 

The “picnic” tradition of this confer- 
ence was continued, although this year 
the picnic was provided entirely by the 
Library Board, a gracious gesture which 
all appreciated. 

Mrs. Henry Ringling of Baraboo 
opened the afternoon program with a 
talk on Escape Literature, Old and New, 
giving brief summaries of a wide vari- 
ety of books, fiction and non-fiction, to 
be read for pure enjoyment. 

Mrs. Cushman, Reedsburg, discussed 
ways of Getting the older books read. 
The best chance comes when a reader 
asks for “a good book not on the rental 
shelf.” The appearance of a book in 
the movies gives another opportunity. 
Crowded shelves are a deterrent. Make 
the old books look as new as possible is 
a good rule. Miss Roberts and Mrs. Lapp, 
called on to contribute, made additional 
suggestions. Both stressed the impor- 
tance of bright, clean covers. A new edi- 
tion of Hoosier Schoolmaster circulates 
almost continuously. Mrs. Lapp displays 
the book jackets from some of the better 
Popular Copyrights as Old Favorites. 
Mrs. Quimby, Reedsburg, called on to 
tell why she prefers new books made 
the points: they are being talked about; 
they are pleasing to the eye; the simple, 
direct style of writing is preferable; the 
new books are a part of our daily life. 

As the next feature of the program, 
Miss Roberts and Mrs. Lapp discussed 
demands resulting from the war situa- 
tion. Mrs. Lapp felt that the first re- 
sponsibility was to help people to meet 
the problem intelligently. She stressed 
the importance of such subjects as 
health, budgeting and nutrition, also 
handicrafts, art and music, and an em- 
phasis on spiritual values, through such 
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books as Link’s Return to religion. Ex- 
cerpts from Miss Robert’s paper follow 
this report. 

In the absence of Mrs. Davis, Miss 
Reely reported briefly some of the con- 
clusions at which Mrs. Davis had ar- 
rived in her study of the “Comics” and 
referred to a small exhibit of books as- 
sembled as “substitutes.” 

Mr. Lester closed the program with a 
review of library legislation, calling 
forth as is usual with this topic, a very- 
much-alive discussion on matters of fin- 
ance. 

Invitations from LaValle and Sauk 
City were considered in deciding on next 
year’s meeting place. Sauk City, as repre- 
senting a more distant section of the 
district, was decided on. 

Twelve libraries were represented. 

M. K. R. 


Trends of the Times 
Excerpts from Miss Robert’s Paper 


I looked up the definition of Propa- 
ganda and this in part was the defini- 
tion: Any organized or concerted group, 
to spread information or gossip, for the 
purpose of helping or injuring a person 
or cause. 

That one word—helping saved propa- 
ganda and perhaps we, as librarians, use 
it so effectively that it will take on a 
constructive meaning. 


Librarians have a unique opportunity 
to put this kind of propaganda into ef- 
fect. 

The trend in reading is rapidly chang- 
ing—the busy housewife, tired of the 
humdrum cares of the home, still wants 
a light novel about people who lived 
“happly ever after.” 

Many people are traveling these days 
via books—here again the trend has 
changed. European travel is out—they 
want the latest books of travel on Alas- 
ka, Canada, our own country and Wis- 
consin in particular. “Seeing America 
First,” has become a reality. Still others 
are reading systematically—adult edu- 
cation it might be called. 

It all adds up to this, the world is 
weary of war and its implications and 
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is turning more to books for relaxation 
and diversion. 

The high school students are becom- 
ing more career minded—vocational 
books are more in demand. Girls are es- 
pecially interested in books on Profes- 
sions and Civil Service work. Career 
stories are most popular and there are 
some very good ones. Even adult readers 
like “Judy Grant, Editor,” “Two career 
girls” and “Sally and her kitchen.” 

The boys are turning to books on aero- 
nautics and defense training. 


They are also becoming more inter- 
ested in chemistry, perhaps for its use 
in manufacturing. 

All these subjects seem to fit together 
in a new pattern—a new way of life. 


The ideals of the adults, the older gen- 
eration, are more or less fixed; but the 
younger generation are confused and un- 
certain—going from a peaceful to a shat- 
tered world is going from day light to 
darkness. We can and must help them 
keep a sane outlook with books that hold 
a democratic way of life high—books of 
achievement and fair play. 

One of our high school boys read 
Through embassy eyes for a book report. 
When he returned it he said, “That sure 
gives you a slant on how the Nazis got 
into Germany.” 

And then—“Do you think all the 
people there are for Hitler?” 

It was a direct question and a chal- 
lenge. I told him I was sure they were 
not, that Germany got into the hands of 
a racket. I said, “Sometime read Nora 
Waln’s book, Reaching for the stars and 
you will find a glimpse of the old Ger- 
many and a kindly peace-loving people 
who are tired of war. 

On Sunday, May 18th, “I am an Amer- 
ican Day,” I chanced to be in two differ- 
ent counties while the Citizenship cere- 
monies were in progress. The bands were 
playing, the flags flying and those splen- 
did young people, their heads held high 
and their eyes shining, were lined up to 
accept the Oath of allegiance. 

For them it was a happy and inspir- 
ing occasion; for us, who are older, a 
hope and a prayer that we may help 
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keep them safe and sheltered in our own 
America. 


Southwestern District 
Bloomington, June 3 

“Fifty delegates registered at the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Library conven- 
tion held at the Bloomington Library 
Tuesday. Eight libraries were represent- 
ed by their librarians and board mem- 
bers—Fennimore, Bloomington, Benton, 
Cuba City, Lancaster, Platteville and 
Shullsburg. 

“Mr. Lester of the Library commis- 
sion, Mrs. Davis, library visitor, Mrs. 
Pearson and Miss Moore of the Library 
commission, and Miss Devereaux attend- 
ed from Madison. 

“The meeting opened at 10:30, with 
Mrs. W. L. Morrissey presiding. Mrs. 
Nicklas, librarian at Platteville, present- 
ed an interesting discussion on the li- 
brary and vocations for youth, showing 
some of her books on vocational guid- 
ance. Mr. Lester discussed the laws 
made, or in the making, that would 
affect our libraries. 

“The noon luncheon was served by a 
committee of the Congregational Ladies’ 
Aid in the church dining room. At this 
time F. B. Porter welcomed the visitors 
to Bloomington, and Miss Belle Rickert 
responded for the delegates. 

“At the afternoon session Mrs. Davis 
gave an enthusiastic report of the re- 
cent conference of children’s librarians. 
Mrs. Robert Nelson of Cuba City talked 
on ‘Community Reactions to Current 
Books.’ As a climax to the program Miss 
Mary Devereaux of the library school 
presented an interesting discussion on 
the theme that ‘life fashions literature 
and literature fashions life.’ At the busi- 
ness session the delegates discussed fu- 
ture programs and ways of continued 
library service for rural sections. To 
close the day tea was served in the din- 
ing hall by the Salmagundi and the 
Blake’s Prairie clubs.” 


—From Bloomington Record 
Mrs. Davis in her talk suggested the 


formation of plans to make a coopera- 
tive study of the situation in the area 
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covered by the bookmobile demonstra- 
tion, with a view to establishing either 
county or regional service for this area 
on a permanent basis. Mrs. Davis fur- 
ther suggested that a committee consist- 
ing of two representatives from each of 
the four counties be appointed to set the 
plan in motion. These members were to 
be appointed later. 

Mrs. Nelson’s report on community re- 
actions to recent books proved an inter- 
esting feature, one which other confer- 
ence chairmen might consider. Books 
mentioned included Jennifer, which most 
readers liked, although one called it mor- 
bid; From many lands, widely popular; 
Mrs. Miniver, not going so well as ex- 
pected; Delilah, the “best book” one 
reader (man) had ever read; Fame as 
a spur, pronounced dull in spots, and 
so on. 

Mrs. Nicklas, in her discussion of vo- 
cations, recommended especially that 
every one present buy and read Guide- 
posts for rural youth, by Kirkpatrick 
(published by Am. Council on Educa- 
tion, pa. $1.) 

Cuba City was decided on for the next 
meeting. 

Although only eight libraries were 
represented, unusually large delegations 
from each library brought the registra- 
tion up to 50. 

M. K. R. 


Fox River Valley 

Marinette, June 5 
Following registration at the Stephen- 
son Public Library the members were 
directed to the Blue Room, in Lauer- 
man’s store where coffee and doughnuts 
were served. After this the meeting was 
formally opened, Miss Mathews presid- 
ing. Miss Marian Anderson’s two solos, 
“Open the windows to the morning,” and 
“T heard a thrush at evening,” and Hon. 
R. P. Murray’s welcoming address were 
highly appreciated. A discussion “Back 
to the stacks,” introduced by Mrs. Thom- 
as and followed by Miss Huhn, brought 
opinions from the librarians present as 
to how to get people to discover the 
books of former years. Keeping the books 
in good shape, ridding the shelves of un- 
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used “sets,” were some of the points 
brought out. Another was that books on 
display need not be, and in some cases 
were not, always the latest ones. 

As a result of the general discussion, 
the question was raised by Mrs. Thomas 
as to a more definite policy to be formu- 
lated in the matter of weeding. With 
reference to the article by Miss Reely, 
Relieving crowded shelves (Bulletin ’29), 
a motion was made to ask Miss Reely 
to go into the subject again, and add 
anything further which may be especi- 
ally important at the present time. 

“The library’s part in the defense pro- 
gram” was opened by Miss Barkman, 
who emphasized the library’s responsibil- 
ity to an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of true democracy. All fields of 
books, carefully selected, should contri- 
bute to this. “Democracy needs the 
beautiful as well as the practical,” and 
also it is important to continue to stress 
children’s books. 

Miss Janes made a particular point of 
the importance of librarians’ informing 
themselves on subjects which the present 
emergency brings to the front. She said 
that the Fond du Lac library staff meet- 
ings were trying to do this through the 
talks given before them by specialists in 
different fields. In addition much is be- 
ing done with a better understanding of 
the subject matter found in current gov- 
ernment material. 

In response to the question raised by 
Miss Mathews as to any new trend in 
requests, several responded, especially 
from those places where any government 
work was being carried out. 

Mr. Lester presented the important 
facts in library legislation. 

The meeting was continued at the Ho- 
tel Marinette, where the luncheon was 
served. 

Following music by the Trumpeters, 
Miss LaTourette Stockwell, instructor in 
English, Lawrence College, gave an ad- 
dress on Women and the World Crisis. 
Several anecdotes and personal experi- 
ences given by the speaker by way of 
introduction to the main theme of her 
talk revealed a familiarity with Europe- 
an countries giving her an ability in in- 
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terpreting the present attitudes, and 
needs, and in defining the importance of 
women in the crisis. 

Election of officers resulted in the elec- 
tion of Marie Barkman, Sheboygan, for 
president. 

The meeting place for 1942 is to be 
Clintonville. 

At the present meeting 17 libraries 
were represented and in addition Eliza- 
beth Ellison, librarian, Marquette, Mich- 
igan, attended with eight other repre- 
sentatives from Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula libraries. 

W. L. D. 


Northwestern District 
Park Falls, June 11 

Dr. Leahy of the Park Falls Library 
Board welcomed the members of the con- 
ference which numbered 55 in attend- 
ance, representing 15 libraries. Dr. 
Leahy’s talk gave evidence of his own 
great appreciation of the public library 
in its relation to education; and the 
value of books which he expressed in 
Kingsley’s words, “Except for living 
men, there is nothing so wonderful as a 
good book.” 

Miss Laura Olsen, president, presided, 
and in a brief introduction gave what 
was really the tone of the whole meet- 
ing,—the importance of the library to- 
day in its responsibility to the inter- 
pretation of the democratic way of life. 

Miss Benkert, children’s librarian, 
Ladysmith, presented “Some outstanding 
children’s books” with brief comments 
especially on those which have proven 
their value in the children’s room. Some 
of these were recent; others were the old 
but continuing favorites. 

A Library Clinic brought from the 
floor suggestions and questions regard- 
ing the following: Disposal of propa- 
ganda material; contests, magazine mu- 
tilations. As an increasingly difficult task 
in selecting books for those readers who 
want something entertaining and not 
built around a problem, Mrs. Davis dis- 
tributed the list of books, “Happy End- 
ings” compiled by Miss Reely in collab- 
oration with the Rock River Valley Con- 
ference, Lake Geneva. 
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The Round Table: Library mobiliza- 
tion for defense, occupied the rest of the 
morning. Avis Linderman of the Eau 
Claire library staff conducted the discus- 
sion under (1) Industrial defense; and 
(2) The public library as a bulwark of 
Democracy. Under the former Marion 
Langdell by means of an excellently or- 
ganized list, and an exhibit of the ma- 
terial listed, presented the subject of 
public documents. Her comments upon 
the value of many of the documents made 
it self-evident why she gave her list the 
title of “Arsenal of Information, the 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice.” 


Cecile Fennelly, Ashland, in Our 
American Defense, gave a summary and 
an analysis of a situation which she 
emphasized will require sacrifice of many 
things which we have felt essential to 
the comforts of life. Miss Linderman 
concluded the discussion with a very 
comprehensive view of all those contri- 
butions a library makes, whether in the 
field of the technical book, or in science, 
literature, art and fiction, to “protect- 
ing and promoting the American way.” 

Luncheon was served at the Country 
Club, where the program was continued. 
Charlotte Jane Patterson gave a vocal 
solo, The Pipes of Pan Are Calling. All 
who last year remember the running 
comments on books made by Mrs. Thom- 
as, president of the Eau Claire Library 
Board, will know why the conference was 
again fortunate in persuading her to 
share with the members her own enjoy- 
ment of “Some recent books.” 

Mr. Dale Sanders, assistant Forester, 
Chequamegon National Forest, Park 
Falls, gave an illuminating talk on Con- 
servation in Education Work. The point 
he made upon the importance of a bet- 
ter-informed public about conservation 
suggested another line of approach to 
the subject of national defense. 

The invitation by the Library Board 
to tea at the public library was another 
event of the day’s program to be re- 
membered. This was also the occasion 
of the pageant “The Parade of Styles 
from about 1885 to 1941.” 
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Miss Mae Nelson, member of the Park 
Falls library board, was responsible for 
the success of this interesting feature. 
Young women wearing these dresses of 
the different periods passed one by one 
before the group; comments were made 
by Miss Nelson on each one. The dresses 
are all associated with individuals and 
periods and often with such events as, 
one back in the ’80’s, “worn at a con- 
cert, given at Oberlin College.” 

At the business meeting resolutions 
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were read by Catherine Casey. The 
chairman of the nominating committee 
presented names of officers for next 
year. President, Ann O’Connor, Lady- 
smith; Vice-president, Katherine Engen- 
sether, Cumberland; Secretary, Cather- 
ine Casey, New Richmond; Treasurer, 
Marian Langdell, Eau Claire. Election 
of these was made unanimous. Meeting 
adjourned, to meet at Menominee in 
1942, 
W. L. D. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Cannon, Carl L. American book collec- 
tors and collecting from colonial 
times to the present. 1941. 391p. Wil- 
son, $3. 025.2 


In spite of the mass of material which he 
has had to handle the author has kept this 
book readable throughout, and partons of 
bookish tastes will find much entertainment in 
its pages. 


See Booklist 37:317 Mr. 15 °41. 


MacCampbell, Donald. Reading for en- 
joyment. 1941. 175p. Harper, $2.50. 
028 


A discussion of reading following somewhat 
the same lines as those suggested in the recent 
series of articles in the BULLETIN. Has a good 
chapter on The uses of a library, urging an 
extension of the Readers Advisory idea. An- 
other excellent chapter discusses How to re- 
tain what you read. Three appendices list 500 


classics; 100 reference books; and 25 period- 
icals. 

Philosophy and Religion 
Bennett, John C. Christian realism. 


1941. 198p. Scribner, $2. 230 


The first chapter, Our new situation, takes 
up some of the problems faced by the world 
today as a result of world events. Those which 
follow deal with recent developments in theol- 
ogy. A Religious book club selection. 


Eddy, Sherwood. The kingdom of God 


and the American dream. 1941. 319p. 
Harper, $2.50. 270 


Traces this history of religion in America 
(chiefly Protestant) and its influence in shap- 
ing American ideals. 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. The four pillars of 


democracy. 1940. 148p. Harper, 
$1.75. 201 
Discussions of science, humanism, society, 


and religion as the four faiths on which a mod- 
ern society should be built. They are not mutu- 
ally exclusive but supplement and support one 
another. 


See Booklist 37:235 F. 1 °41. 


Latourette, K. S. The great century, 
1800-1914. 1941. 516p. Harper, $3.50. 
270 


This fourth volume of the author's History 
of the expansion of Christianity deals largely 
with expansion in the United States, so is of 
special interest to American libraries, 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Nature and destiny 
of man. 1941. 306p. Scribner, $2.75. 
230 


The first of two series of lectures delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh in 1939. They 
deal with “human nature,” and are to be fol- 
lowed by a second series on “human destiny.” 
Scholarly, calls for concentrated reading and 
is of limited appeal, except in larger libraries. 


See Booklist 37:381 Ap. 15 °41. 
Sociology 


Brown, Paul. Insignia of the services. 
1941. unp. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 355 


“The purpose of this book is to enable civili- 
ans to tell the rank or grade and branch of a 
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man in uniform.” (Foreword) The wash draw- 
ings by the author are effective and well suited 
to the purpose. 


Brown, Stuart G., ed. We hold these 
truths; documents of American de- 
mocracy. 1941. 351p. Harper, $1. 

$21.4 


This small volume will serve as a convenient 
source book when calls come in for any one of 
the outstanding documents in which American 
ideals have been most forcefully expressed. 
Among these will be the Mayflower compact, 
the Declaration, the Constitution. and address- 
es of Washington and Lincoln. Others to be 
found in the book include several of the more 
significant Court decisions, Turner’s Significance 
of the frontier, Robert M. LaFollette’s Free 
speech in war time, 1917, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s First inaugural. 


Cole, Robert C. Vocational guidance for 
boys. 1941. 252p. Harper, $2.50. 
371.42 


A book that would prove a helpful aid in 
organizing and conducting a guidance program. 
Chief emphasis is on guidance in schools, with 
one special chapter devoted to the boy out of 
school. 


See Booklist 37:482 My. 15 °41. 


Cook, Dorothy and Rahbek-Smith, Eva, 
eds. Educational film catalog. 1940. 
11lp. Wilson. 871.8 


A supplement to the 1989 edition, listing, in 
classified form, something over 500 non-theatri- 
cal films. Write publisher for price to your li- 
brary. 


Cragg, Alliston. Do you need some mon- 
ey. 1941. 271p. Harper, $2.25. 332.3 


A discussion of all phases of consumer credit. 
whether in the form of cash loans, or of retail 
credit for the purchase of goods. Argues for 
government control of consumer credit as a 
means of economic stability, but will be most 
useful in a library for its series of brief chap- 
ters stating the facts about the forms of credit 
available. 


See Booklist 37:382 Ap. 15 ’41. 


Jefferson, Thomas. The wisdom of 
Thomas Jefferson; ed. by Edward 
Boykin. 1941. 8301p. Doubleday, $2.50. 

308 


A selection from the writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, similar to the volume called Democ- 
racy ed. by S. D. Padover (BuLLerin O. '89) 
but covering a somewhat wider range of Jeffer- 
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son’s thought. Includes his arrangement of the 
New Testament, listed in these columns in 
March. 


Kercher, Leonard C. and others. Con- 
sumer’s cooperatives in the north 
central states. 1941. 481p. Univ. of 
Minn. press, $3.50. 334 


The treatment is in three parts. The first is 
an analysis of the success of the Finnish co- 
operatives of the north central region; The 
second, a study of the achievements and possi- 
bilities of consumers cooperatives in our pre- 
sent economy; while the third consists of case 
studies of cooperatives now operating in Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. Has a bibliog- 
raphy but lack of an index will greatly hamper 
its use. 


Kress, A. J., ed. Introduction to the co- 
operative movement. 1941. 3870p. 
Harper, $3. 334 


A selection of readings drawn from many 
sources, books, pamphlets, government bul- 
letins, etc. May have a reference use on some 
of the more obscure phases of the movement. 
Bibliographies and statistical tables. 


See Booklist 37 :482 My. 15 °41. 


Mims, Edwin. The majority of the peo- 
ple. 1941. 314p. Modern Age, $2.75. 
321 


In attempts to define democracy there has 
always been some confusion as to the rela- 
tion of “majority rule’ and “minority rights.” 
The author argues in favor of the first con- 
cept: Democracy means rule by the majority. 
Historical in treatment, going back to the 
founding of the republic. 


See Booklist 37:382 Ap. 15 ’41. 


Overstreet, H. A. Our free minds. 1941. 
250p. Norton, $2. 321.8 


There are two jobs now facing us, says the 
author, one “is to help defeat the new forces 
that are threatening civilization; the other to 
find our American way of carrying through the 
economic, political, and social revolution that 
is sweeping the world.” “The first has in it 
more of terror; but the second is more diffi- 
cult.”” His book is devoted to this second task, 
discussing our democracy, where it falls short 
and how we may build more soundly. 


See Booklist 37:382 Ap. 15 ’41. 


Panken, Jacob. The child speaks; the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
1941. 345p. Holt, $2.50. 364 


A wise and human book on juvenile delin- 
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quency, by a justice of the Children’s Court of 
New York City. Has wide social significance. 
“My experience has demonstrated,” he writes 
in his introductory chapter. “that the delin- 
quent child is the neglected child, and that the 
destitute child—even though his parents are 
not responsible for the destitution—is the neg- 
lected child.” Court records are drawn on for 
the material and the children often speak for 
themselves, 


Streit, Clarence K. Union now with 
Britain. 1941, 2385p. Harper, $1.75. 
321.04 


Mr. Streit’s original idea for “union now” 
sealed down to apply only to the United States 
and Britain, Not a revision of Union now but 
“a sequel to it, written in the light of subse- 


quent. present and looming events.” (Fore- 
word) 
See Booklist 37:352 Ap. 1 °41. 


Torrey, Toni. Wisdom for widows. 1941. 
252p. Dutton, $2.50. 396 


Good advice, first on the emotional adjust- 
ments necessary, then on the practical matters 
of managing money, choosing investments, 
learning to earn—if necessary, bringing up and 
educating the children, and finding new inter- 
ests and pursuits, 


See Booklist 37:353 Ap. 1 °41. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Abercrombie, Roland K. How to buy or 
build your home. 1941. 150p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 643 


Although stripped down to essentials, this 
book is comprehensive and touches on phases 
of the subject sometimes slighted, such as the 
form of title, protecting the title, homestead 
exemption laws and insurance. 


See Booklist 37:403 My. 1 °41. 


Brekhus, Peter J. Your teeth, their past, 
present, and probable future. 1941. 
255p. illus. U. of Minn. press, $2.50. 

617.6 


A book embodying the results of research 
carried on at the University of Minnesota 
School of Dentistry during the past two de- 
cades. Reveals many contradictory factors 
which cannot yet be explained; these relate to 
the relation between teeth disorders and civ- 
ilization; and between good teeth and general 
health. The only definite conclusion arrived at, 
so far as prevention goes, is the importance of 
filling small cavities in childhood; which in- 
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volves a question of social control. Of interest 
to the general public. 


Byers, Margaretta. Help wanted—fe- 
male. 1941. 8386p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 646 


Devoted wholly to careers in the field of 
fashion. By the author of Designing women, 
written in the same lively and flippant style, 
with occasional “quizzes’’ scattered through. 
Of interest to women generally, as well as to 
girls considering a career. 


DeHaven, Robert and Kahm, H. S. How 
to break into radio. 1941. 162p. Har- 
per, $2. 621.384 


Vocational information for those interested 
in getting into radio, with special attention to 
program work, announcing, and writing. For 
information on the technical and mechanical 
side other sources will be needed. 


See Booklist 37:459 Je. 1 °41. 


Fischer, Helen F. and Harshbarger, 
Gretchen. The flower family album. 
1941. 130p. illus. U. of Minn. press, 
$2.50. 580 


A convenient arrangement of flowers in fam- 
ilies—vegetables and weeds counting as flow- 
ers. A full-page of illustrations is devoted to a 
family, with an opposite page of text. A very 
much simplified key is provided for a help in 
identification and the index is both compre- 
hensive and excellent. A helpful addition to 
the shelf of flower guides, 


Freeman, Ira M. Invitation to experi- 
ment. 1940. 238p. illus. Dutton, $2.50. 
530 


Learning by doing is the basis of this book 
on physics, It suggests and describes experi- 
ments which can be performed with everyday 
materials such as knives and forks, tumblers, 
rubber bands, ruler, marbles and toy balloons; 
is popularly written and cleverly illustrated. 


See Booklist 37:85 N. 1 ’°40. 


Kennedy, E. D. The automobile indus- 
try. 1941. 325p. Reynal, $3.50. 629.2 


With the subtitle: “the coming of age of 
capitalism’s favorite child,” the author tells 
the 40 years story of the automobile industry. 
Because of its recency, its compactness and the 
familiarity of its outlines, this example of in- 
dustrial development makes an unusually inter- 
esting subject for study; one of wide appeal 
to the general public. 
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Picken, Mary Brooks. Sewing for the 
home. 1941. 178p. illus. Harper, $3. 
645 


Curtains, slip covers, draperies, cushions, 
bed spreads, quilts, needlepoint, and all of the 
all but numberless accessories that go to the 
furnishing of a home, described with the exact 
detail that characterized the author's Dress- 
making made easy. Very fully illustrated, with 
full page interiors in color, in addition to the 
many black and white drawings. 


Fine Arts 


Boswell, Peyton. Varnum Poor. (Hy- 
perion art books). 1941. 76p. illus. 
Harper, $2.75. 759.1 


Introduces a new art series published jointly 
by the Hyperion Press and Harper’s. Oversize 
(33% x 25% cm.) with several color plates in 
addition to many black and white reproduc- 
tions. Henry Varnum Poor is an American ar- 
tist now represented in many galleries and in 
public buildings. A second volume on a French 
modern, Derain, has also been issued. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The photograph- 
er’s handbook. new ed. 1941. 402p. 
illus. Crowell, $2.50. 770 


An old favorite, first published in 1925, ap- 
pears here, rewritten and in entirely new and 
modern dress. The treatment is now adapted to 
the modern types of cameras. The illustrations 
are all new and are excellent examples of their 
kind. 


Goldsmith, Margaret O. Designs for out- 
door living. 1941. 358p. illus. Stewart, 
$3.75. 712 


A richly illustrated book devoted to modern 
ideas for patios, porches and terraces, back- 
yards, play areas, swimming pools, outdoor 
fireplaces, and other aids to living in the open. 
A fascinating book to look at, but since all the 
examples are drawn either from the east, south 
or Pacific coast, with a few from England, of 
less practical use in the middle west, where 
allowance must be made for mosquitoes, 


Hopper, Millard. Checkers. 1941. 107p. 
illus. Barnes, $1. 794 


A useful manual, with emphasis on prin- 
ciples rather than on detailed openings. Other 
recent Barnes publications include two addi- 
tions to the Dollar sports library: 

Bait casting, by G. G. Robinson 799.1 

Rifle marksmanship, by W. S. Stephens 799.3 
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Keith, Harold. Sports and games. 1941. 
292p. illus. Crowell, $2.50. 796 


A chapter is devoted to each of 16 major 
sports or games, from badminton to wrestling. 
The action photographs will be especially ap- 
preciated by players. 


See Booklist 37:461 Je. 1 ’41. 


Loizeaux, Marie D., comp. Library on 
the air. 1940. 364p. Wilson, $2.25. 
792 


A collection of radio scripts that have proved 
successful in the promotion of books and li- 
brary service, 


See Booklist 37 :238 F. 1 ’41, 


Means, Anne. Let’s decorate our home. 
1941, 128p. illus. McBride, $3.75. 747 


Takes the position that the decoration of a 
home should reflect the personal taste of the 
owner, but aims to assist in the problem of 
selection by providing a variety of examples 
for study. By the decorations editor of Arts 
and Decoration, from which much of the ma- 
terial is drawn. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd. Frank Lloyd 
Wright on architecture; selected writ- 
ings, 1894-1940; ed. by Frederick 
Gutheim. 1941. 275p. Duell, 3.50. 724 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s written contributions 
have been more voluminous than one could have 
realized before the publication of this generous 
book, which represents only a selection, Per- 
haps of greatest interest are the earlier ar- 
ticles, in which the principles he has devel- 
oped are so clearly stated. The relation be- 
tween architecture and democracy runs through 
the book, with frequent epigrammatic state- 
ments which call for quotation. A reprinting 
from the old Wisconsin magazine on “Why I 
love Wisconsin” is welcome, and the book as 
a whole should find an honored place in Wis- 
consin libraries. 


Zimmer, Marion Bruce. Still life oil 
painting. 1941. 133p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 750 


The admirably reproduced color plates make 
this appear rather an expensive book for its 
size. It seems however to be extremely prac- 
tical, explicit, and well arranged, and should 
be a useful addition to the library’s art col- 
lection. 


Literature 


Derleth, August. Wind in the elms. 
1941. 152p. Ritten House, $2. 
811 or 821 
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The contents here are more varied than in 
any of the author’s previous books of poetry. 
In the section called Earth music, we find bim 
in his most familiar mood. In Marginal: time 
past, there is fresh treatment of Wisconsin 
historical material. In Sac Prairie people there 
is a little gallery of portraits, the most dis- 
tinguished of them, entitled simply Jo, a deep- 
ly-felt tribute to Josephine Merk, Sauk City’s 
former librarian, 


History and Travel 


Binns, Archie. Northwest gateway; the 
story of the port of Seattle. 1941. 
3138p. Doubleday, $3. 917.9 


The publishers could not have done better 
than to choose Seattle to inaugurate their new 
Seaport Series. For few American ports can 
have had a more dramatic history, a history 
made even more dramatic by its recency, in 
comparison with the age of eastern cities, The 
author of Mighty mountain and The land is 
bright was an admirable choice also as the 
historian. The research that went into the 
writing of those two novels is in evidence here; 
and there is one chapter called A saga of 
youth which no reader should miss, 


Corle, Edward. Desert country. 1941. 
3857p. Duell, $3. 917.8 


This volume introduces a new series to be 
called American folkways; Erskine Caldwell, 
general editor. The territory it covers lies in 
California, Nevada, Utah and western Arizona. 
Packed with information, anecdote and native 
humor, but not a book to be used as a tourist 
guide. Will interest most the reader who likes 
the flavor of western life, past and present. 


See Booklist 37:489 Je. 15 °41. 


Here’s to Canada. 
917.1 


Duncan, Dorothy. 
1941. 334p. illus. Harper, $3. 


A book of description and information, con- 
veniently arranged for tourist use. Beginning 
with Nova Scotia, a chapter is devoted to each 
of the provinces straight across the continent. 
Following each chapter there is information 
about routes, a short reading list and a section 
on “What to buy and where to get it.” End 
maps and well-selected illustrations. 


Early, Eleanor. An island patch work. 
1941. 290p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 
917.44 


A book about Nantucket island, made up 
much in the same way that the author’s grand- 
mothers made their bright patch-work quilts, 
by putting in a bit of that and a bit of this. 
Written with gaiety and humor and delightful 
to read, 
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India of the princes. 
915.4 


According to the author's figures, about one 
quarter of the more than 350 million inhab- 
itants of India live in independent states, ruled 
over by native princes. Her book describes 
visits to these states, the personalities of the 
rulers, their palaces and way of living, eco- 
nomic and political problems, and their place 
in relation to Empire rule. 


Forbes, Rosita. 


1941. 319p. illus. Dutton, $3. 


Gayn, Mark J. The fight for the Pacific. 
1941. 378p. Morrow, $3. 950 


A book covering the last decade of Asiatic 
history. Concentrates on the Japanese aggres- 
sion, but tries to consider the general] inter- 
national aspects also, in the relationships of 
Britain, Russia and the United States to the 
situation. Author writes as a journalist who 
has spent most of his life in the Orient. 


See Booklist 37 :488 Je. 15 °41. 


Goetz, Delai. Neighbors to the south. 
1941. 302p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
918 


Although written in a simple manner which 
makes it suitable for young people’s collections, 
this book would serve admirably for any reader 
who wanted a brief and up-to-date sketch of 
the more important countries to the south. Cov- 
ers Mexico, Central America and the West In- 
dian islands as well as the South American 
countries. Has notable illustrations as well as 
interesting text. 


See Booklist 37:411 My. 1 °41, 


Hanson, Earl P. Chile, land of promise. 
1941. 201p. illus. Reynal, $1.75. 918.3 


A graduate in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Wisconsin, the author spent 
the first three years of his professional career, 
from 1922-'25, in Chile. This book is largely an 
account of the magnificent progress the coun- 
try has made since that time. A compact, in- 
formative, readable and encouraging book, 


Harding, Jack. I like Brazil. 1941. 335p. 
illus. Bobbs, $3. 918.1 


Accompanied by his wife, Bertita Harding, 
the author went to Brazil to see the country, 
inspired by curiosity and a desire to find out 
what this big neighboring country is like. His 
book reflects this lively interest and is just the 
kind an alert American advertising man might 
be expected to write: friendly, informal and 
filled with pertinent and picturesque informa- 
tion. 
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The habit of empire. 
973.1 


Horgan, Paul. 
1941. 114p. illus. Harper, $2. 


The story of Juan de Onate’s expedition into 
what is now New Mexico told in beautiful 
prose. The storming and capture of the rock 
of Acoma is the high point in the narrative, 
and the effect of the whole is to reproduce 
very vividly the spirit of conquest which was 
the prevailing mood of the time. 


1941. 
917.8 


Long, Haniel. Pinon country. 
3827p. Duell, $3. 


Mr. Longs’ pinyon country lies to the east of 
Mr. Corle’s desert country. His book is the 
second volume in the new American folkway 
series. Not as long as the first volume, some- 
what better organized, and may give a more 
unified impression of its section of the coun- 
try. Santa Fe, Taos, the Pueblo Indians, Kit 
Carson, Bronson Cutting, water rights, sand 
paintings are among its varied contents, 


See Booklist 37 :489 Je. 15 '41. 


Robertson, Ben. I saw England. 1941. 
213p. Knopf, $2. 940.5 


An American journalist’s report of what he 
saw in England between June and December. 
1940. Like others on the subject, pays tribute 
to the superb temper of the people. 


See Booklist 37 :406 My. 1 ’41. 


Romoli, Kathleen. Colombia, gateway to 
South America. 1941. 3864p. illus. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 918.6 


History, travel, politics and economics com- 
bine in this book about one of the _ lesser- 
known countries of South America. All very 
richly amplified, suited to concentrated reading 
rather than quick reference. 


Shackleford, Shelby. Electric eel call- 
ing. 1941. 258p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
918.1 


Described by the subtitle as “a record of an 
artist’s associations with a scientific expedition 
to study the electric eel at Maria de Belem do 
Para, Brazil.”’ The author, whose husband was 
the physicist of the expedition, gives a clear 
account of its purposes and findings, but her 
chief contribution lies in her sensitive descrip- 
tion of scenes and people, accompanied by her 
bold and extremely decorative drawings. 


See Booklist 37 :487 Je. 15 °41. 


South American handbook. new ed. 
1941. 662p. Wilson, $1. 918 
With the present emphasis on South Amer- 


ica, the 1941 revision of this annual publica- 
tion becomes of even more importance. 
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Streeter, Floyd B. The Kaw; the heart 
of a nation. 1941. 371p. Farrar, $2.50. 
917.7 


Kansas history is well covered in this volume 
of the Rivers of America. More factual and 
less picturesque than some of the other vol- 
umes. 


See Booklist 37:356 Ap. 1 ’41. 


Biography 


Brinton, Crane. Nietzsche. 1941. 266p. 
illus. Harvard, $2.50. 921 


Appearing in a new series, Makers of mod- 
ern Europe, this work puts emphasis on the 
influence of this German philosopher on present 
day thought and action. Falls into three parts, 
the first biographical, the second interpretive, 
and the third an examination of Nietzsche's 
reputation and influence since his death. Writ- 
ten in readable style and should be of interest 
to any intelligent reader. 


See Booklist 37 :463 Je. 1 ’41. 


Curran, Henry H. Pillar to post. 1941. 
3887p. illus. Scribner, $3. 921 


The genial and witty reminiscences of a New 
York lawyer and official, now chief magistrate 
of the city. Warm and kindly, as well as hu- 
morous, should be enjoyed by a wide variety 
of readers. 


Fernsworth, Lawrence, ed. Dictators 
and democrats. 1941. 8375p. McBride, 
$3. 920 


The editor has brought together a collection 
of sketches or interviews in which leading jour- 
nalists have presented pictures or interpreta- 
tiens of outstanding figures in the world today ; 
its weakness that some of these now seem 
rather out of date. 


Harriman, Florence Jaffray. Mission to 
the north. 1941. 3381p. illus. Lippin- 
cott, $3.50. 921 


Covers the author's years ag minister to 
Norway, including the dramatic events which 
brought them to a close. The early chapters. 
while quite personal, have their special inter- 
est for their account of the Norwegian way of 
life, with emphasis on their solution of eco- 
nomic problems through cooperatives. 


See Booklist 37 :489 Je, 15 ’41. 
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Judson, Helen. Edith Cavell. 1941. 288p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


A statement of Bernard Shaw’s, in the pre- 
face to Saint Joan, “Edith, like Joan, was an 
arch heretic” first awakened the author’s desire 
to know more of Edith Cavell. Readers who 
have asked the same questions: Who was she? 
What was her background? Why was she in 
Brussels? will find here a clear and straight- 
forward answer. 


Lambert, S. M. A Yankee doctor in par- 
adise. 1941. 386p. Little, $3. 921 


A book to tie up with An American doctor’s 
odyssey, for it was Dr. Heiser who sent the 
author to his first job in the South Pacific, 
where he was to spend 21 years. Written with 
zest and humor, gives a good idea of surviving 
superstitions and customs and shows the prob- 
lems faced by a medical officer in the south 
seas, 


See Booklist 37 :490 Je. 15 °41. 


Mattingly, Garrett. Catherine of Ara- 
gon. 1941. 477p. illus. Little, $3.50. 
921 


In the many retellings of the story of Henry 
VIII, the figure of his first wife bas remained 
in the background, sad and colorless. It is of 
interest in this book to have her presented as 
a personality, a strong character who exercised 
a definite influence on English affairs, A well 
written book, distinguished in appearance as 
well. 


Neilson, Elisabeth. The house I knew. 
1941. 3838p. Houghton, $3. 921 


Reminiscences of a childhood and girlhood in 
South Germany. Rich in its descriptions of folk 
ways and family customs, Wil] be enjoyed by 
readers everywhere but will be especially ap- 
preciated in communities of German  back- 
ground. Ends with the author’s engagement to 
a young Scotch-American scholar and her de- 
parture for America, where she still lives as 
the wife of William Allen Neilson, now presi- 
dent of Smith college. 


Peattie, Roderick. The incurable ro- 
mantic. 1941. 270p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3. 921 


Readers of Geography in human destiny 
(BULLETIN Mr. °41) will know the author as 
an unconventional thinker. In this new book 
he tells his own life story, revealing an eager 
and lively mind and a personality tuned to get 
enjoyment out of every situation. College days, 
happy married life, trips abroad, teaching at 
Ohio State, establishing a country home in 
Vermont, reflections on the functions of a land- 
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grant college and the meaning of romanticism, 
make up the varied and interesting contents. 


See Booklist 37 :490 Je, 15 °41. 


Waldman, Milton. Rod of iron; the ab- 
solute rulers of Britain. 1941. 274p. 
Houghton, $3.50. 920 or 942 


Picks the three English rulers who governed 
as dictators: Henry VIII, his daughter Eliza- 
beth, and Cromwell. Author believes that while 
personality may modify events, the prevailing 
rule in history is that, in general, events are 
subject to the prevailing tendencies of the 
time. This, he finds has been true of dictator- 
ship. Interesting to read in connection with 
Mattingly, Catherine of Aragon, although less 
pleasingly written, and “printed in Great Bri- 
tain,” is not attractive in appearance. 


Wilson, Hugh R. Diplomat between 
wars. 1941. 344p. Longmans, $3, 921 


Continues the diplomatic memoirs begun in 
Education of a diplomat (BULLETIN Je. ’38). 
Covers the years 1917-1937 during which time 
Mr. Wilson held appointments to such impor- 
tant posts as Tokyo, Paris, Geneva and Berlin. 
Written pleasantly with no attempt to be pro- 


‘found, 


See Booklist 37:358 Ap. 1 ’41. 


Fiction 


Allis, Marguerite. Not without peril. 
1941. 404p. Putnam, $2.50. 


Jemina Sartwell, the heroine of this histor- 
ical novel, was a real character who played a 
part in Vermont history. Capture by the In- 
dians, along with all of her eight children, and 
the subsequent fates of the children, play an 
important part in the narrative. 


See Booklist 37 :439 My. 15 °41. 


Campbell, Harriette R. Murder set to 
music. 1941. 312p. Harper, $2. 


A mystery story of the deductive type which 
will succeed in keeping most of its readers 
guessing. 


Collins, Mary. The fog comes. 1941. 


249p. Scribner, $2. 


A swift-moving mystery involving Laura 
Tashera, beautiful and mysterious, who is mur- 
dered, and her relatives. Setting is California 
during a long foggy spell. 
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Colver, Alice Ross. There’s only one. 
1941. 240p. Macrae, $2. 


A story of the adjustment of two young 
married people—Linda, who wanted security 
and safety around her, and Eric, who wanted 
freedom to fly wherever and whenever he want- 
ed to. Their problems and compromises bring 
them a realization of their own love and their 
love for America. A good light novel. 


Delafield, E. M. No one will know. 1941. 
3806p. Harper, $2. 


This is the type of novel that calls for a 
genealogical table as frontispiece. Beginning 
with a prologue set in 1939, it moves backward 
through two generations, unraveling bit by bit 
a tragic story of rivalry between two brothers 
and an old scandal quietly hushed up and 
smoothed over. The reader devoted to slow- 
moving English novels will find it enjoyable; 
to others will seem too long in getting under 
way. 


Frederick, John T., ed. Present-day 
stories. 1941. 496p. Scribner, $1.25. 


A good selection of recent short stories, chos- 
en by the former editor of The Midland, now 
widely known for his radio broadcasts ‘Of 
Men and Books,” 


Grey, Zane. Twin sombreros. 1941. 301p. 
Harper, $2. 


A cowboy hero falsely accused of murder 
starts off this new story in the author’s usual 
vein. Twin heroines, so much alike they can- 
not be told apart, add romance and complicate 
the plot. 


Leslie, Doris. Royal William. 1941. 397p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


This fictionized biography of William IV, 
with its picture of the period just preceding 
the reign of Victoria, will fill ih a chapter of 
English history. 


See Booklist 37:409 My. 1 ’41. 


McKay, Allis. They came to a river. 
1941. 651p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


A good, wholesome story of pioneering in the 
20th century. Follows the course of one wo- 
man’s life from girlhood to a happy second 
marriage, with a background of the develop- 
ment of the Columbia river apple industry. 


Pinchot, Ann. The talk of the town. 
1941. 291p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A story of the day of reckoning of Frederick 
Ford, a builder who had always landed large 
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public contracts and was constantly cheating 
the public. He is aided by his mother, Juliette 
LeGrand Ford, a strong, single-tracked woman 
with financial success as her goal regardless 
of the consequences, The daughter, Joan, how- 
ever, seems to have remained a loyal and af- 
fectionate person, and cannot accept her fath- 
er’s theory that results justified unscrupulous- 
ness. Has suspense and action as well as a 
romantic appeal. 


Pridgen, Tim. Tory oath. 1941. 371p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


Another story of the American revolution 
told from the Tory side. This time it is a story 
of the Highland Scots, who settled in the 
Carolinas and who, although having been driv- 
en out of Scotland by the English king, take 
the King's side. Flora MacDonald, famed in 
song and story for her part in the escape of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, is a character in the 
book and its heroine is a girl who comes to 
America as Flora’s ward and immediately turns 
Whig, which is the term used here for the 
American patriots. 


Raine, William MacLeod. They called 
him Blue Blazes. 1941. 250p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


A satisfactory western novel by a popular 
author. The story of Clay Sanger, who turns 
from his high-stepping ways to assist his fath- 
er’s friend, the town marshal. 


Rhys, John Llewelyn. England is my vil- 
lage. 1941. 198p. Reynal, $2. 


Short stories of the R. A. F. in action by 
an R. A. F. pilot. Vivid and well written, with 
some suggested likeness to Wind sand and 
stars. 


Thomason, John W. Lone star preacher. 
1941. 296p. Scribner, $2.75. 


Eight short stories of a Texas preacher who 
became an infantry officer with the army of 
northern Virginia during the civil war. Com- 
bine action and humor and will appeal to men. 


See Booklist 37:325 Mr. 15 ’41. 


White, Leslie T. The river of no return. 
1941, 278p. Macrae, $2. 


Romance and adventure in Brazil. Mark 
Crosby is hired by Irene Ames to discover why 
the manganese mine is not producing the ore 
necessary and also to manage the mine until 
Ian Douglas, Mark’s friend and owner of the 
mine, recovers from a serious gun shot. Fast- 
moving and exciting, will interest men and 
older boys. 
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HARRIET CATHERINE LONG 


Word has been received, just as we go to press, of the death of 
Harriet C. Long at Salem, Oregon, on July 4, 1941. Miss Long has 
been State Librarian of Oregon since 1930. 


For ten years 1920-1930 Miss Long was chief of the Wisconsin 
Traveling Library Department. In 1930 we paid tribute to her inde- 
fatigable energy and wise planning in a notable contribution to the 
library progress of this state. We sympathize with Oregon in the loss 
of a leader who through another ten years has been an effective 
force there. 











